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MINOR NOTICES 

Chronos: a Handbook of Comparative Chronology. By R. J. Hart. 
(London, G. Bell and Sons, 1912, pp. ix, 299.) The title of this book 
might lead one to expect a work upon the science of chronology, but the 
continuation of the subtitle describes it accurately as " Chronological 
notes in history, art, and literature from 8000 B. C. to 1700 A. D., for 
the use of travellers ". It is, therefore, a collection of selected data 
adapted to the use of studious wanderers in Europe and the Levant with 
notes for comparison on India, China, and Japan. The part devoted 
to remote antiquity is measured by millenniums, so that from 8000 B. C. 
to 800 B. C. the matter is compressed into twenty-two pages, in which 
the author gives due warning of the uncertainty of some periods and 
the changes constantly being made by the advances of archaeology. 

A second part of the book takes up, one century at a time, the 
period from 800 B. C. to 800 A. D. This division has no particular 
significance in the treatment, because the remaining centuries are 
handled in exactly the same manner, yet the central fact is the rise and 
decline of Greece and Rome and this determines largely the choice of 
data to be inserted. In part 111. the formula for each chapter begins 
with the Holy Roman Empire and expands over the nations of western 
Europe as they become active in history, while passing attention is given 
to the eastern nations with whom they come in contact. The seven- 
teenth century is chosen as a halting point because by that time the 
Renaissance is an accomplished fact. 

The arrangement of the book suits the wants of the amateur traveller 
who meets with the monuments or scenes of a given period and desires 
to refresh his memory respecting the main facts of the same century. 
In order to gain a continuous account of a single country the reader must 
resort to the index. Notes on the chief features of art, architecture, 
and literature are attached to each century and are expanded by tables 
and lists of artists in the appendix. The bibliography of works con- 
sulted shows that the compiler has depended for his facts upon modern 
English writers who are likely to be careful in the use of dates. 

J. M. Vincent. 

Les Apologistes Grecs du II e Steele de notre Ere. By Aime Puech, 
Professeur a la Faculte des Lettres de l'Universite de Paris. (Paris, 
Hachette et Cie., 1912, pp. vii, 342.) Neglecting for the most part the 
polemic of second-century apologists against paganism, Professor Puech 
aimed to ascertain the exact state of Christian doctrine in that period, 
to determine what share each of the apologists had in the doctrinal 
development, and to discover how far philosophy and how far the Chris- 
tian tradition was the initiative and controlling influence. For this 
purpose he makes a close analysis of each work with the patient, exact 
method of the disciplined philologist who is at the same time a highly 
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competent intelligence in theology. The work thus produced is one that 
students of early Christian literature cannot neglect. It has the value 
of a commentary, but it is also an historical treatise. If a German can 
be found repeating the old charge of light superficiality against French 
scholarship, he should be set to read this book, in which indeed he 
would find some of the older Teutonic dullness. What patient and 
penetrating research lies behind it may be seen especially by appendix V. 
on the notion of irvev/na in the apologists. 

The final results of this discussion contain nothing that is startling. 
Puech's conclusion is that these apologists do not make contemporary 
philosophy their point of departure, and though they do use philosophy 
to classify and develop the Christian tradition, they do not subject the 
tradition to alteration. What they offer is revelation interpreted by 
reason, and that they do not deal with the whole tradition is because 
of the limited purpose of an apologetic work. Puech is disinclined to 
think of them as having limited for themselves the sum of Christian 
ideas by selection. They do not, like Ignatius and Irenaeus, follow 
Paul in emphasizing the atoning death of Christ, but Paul did not in that 
early time dominate the mind of the church, and they do clearly repeat 
the synoptic conception of Christ victorious over demonic powers. This 
and the idea of the Word in the Johannine prologue are their chief 
points of departure. 

The negative criticism to which Puech is liable is that, despite his 
own cautions (p. 15), he seems inclined to interpret the churches by 
the aid of these apologists. He wishes to know the state of doctrine in 
the churches and he studies a handful of doctrinal writers, influential in 
the later intellectual development. But it may be an error to attribute 
any " state of doctrine " to their contemporaries. The " Apostolic 
Fathers " illustrate a religious tradition which is hardly viewed as 
addressed to the intellect. We can hardly ascribe doctrinal views to 
people who were content to say that their three dogmas were hope of 
salvation, righteousness, and love (Barnabas I. 6). Puech would seem 
to forget that those who had doctrinal interests were running off to 
Gnostic and Marcionite meetings. 

Francis A. Christie. 

Studies in Fronto and his Age: with an Appendix on African 
Latinity illustrated by Selections from the Correspondence of Fronto. 
By M. Dorothy Brock, B.A. [Girton College Studies, edited by Lilian 
Knowles, Litt.D., Reader in Economic History, University of London, 
no. 5.] (Cambridge, University Press, 1911, pp. xiv, 348.) This 
volume is, I presume, the first work of a graduate of Girton College, 
and may perhaps be looked upon as an English counterpart to the 
doctor's dissertation of Germany or the United States. It differs from 
the usual dissertation in the comprehensiveness of its aim (as indicated 
by the title), and in its appeal to the general reader of historical or 
literary interests, as well as to the more special student of ancient life 
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and letters. The author's mastery of the obscure text of Fronto — 
preserved, it will be remembered, in a palimpsest of the fifth or sixth 
century— and the thoroughness with which she has sifted and digested 
the labors of earlier scholarship, bearing directly or indirectly upon 
Fronto, have produced a very serviceable and even interesting account 
of the man and his time. 

The first half of the book contains a series of chapters of quite 
uneven merit upon the age, archaism, Graecism, Fronto's relations with 
Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus, his character as an historian, his 
opposition to philosophy, his religion, his theory of oratory and style, 
his literary criticism, his vocabulary and style, and finally his character. 
Throughout them there runs an apologetic tone inspired, one feels, by 
the romanticism of Pater and Professor Mackail. The futility of an 
attempt to rehabilitate Fronto, to rescue him from the chagrin and dis- 
appointment which were the emotions inspired by the first publication 
of the text, is frankly recognized. Nevertheless the attempt is made 
valiantly and, it must be conceded, with some measure of success. The 
author is clearly possessed of sound learning and good taste. The more 
therefore must one regret that she has essayed to attempt the role of an 
encyclopaedist rather than that of an investigator. For with all praise 
of the book it must be said that it lacks the leaven of close exploration 
and of the insight which comes of it. I do not know that it would be 
possible for our time to form a favorable absolute judgment of Fronto, 
with — as it must seem to us — his almost imbecile preoccupation with 
rhetorical and grammatical minutiae; but it would be possible to 
explain him historically with far greater clearness and sharpness of 
outline than has been done, and with avoidance of many incidental 
errors of judgment arising from a focus too close and immediate. A 
long appendix on African Latinity summarizes the abundant discussion 
of this topic, and is followed by a selection from the letters of Fronto 
sufficient in number to give a good impression of his style. The Latin 
text is accompanied by a translation upon the opposite page which is at 
once accurate and facile, and in its terms of English phrase often clever. 

G. L. Hendrickson. 

A Chronicle of the Popes. By A. E. McKilliam, MA. (London, 
G. Bell and Sons, 19 12, pp. xiii, 487.) This book does not pretend to be 
a history. As its title indicates, it is a record of facts without any dis- 
cussion of causes, movements, or results. Mr. McKilliam believes that 
the existing works of reference on the papacy are in most cases too 
diffuse to be of service except to students with unlimited time at their 
disposal, and he is convinced that a handbook " chronicling the names, 
dates and chief facts concerning each Pope " will not be unwelcome. 
And he is not altogether wrong. 

The volume consists of biographical sketches of the bishops of Rome 
from Peter and other traditional pontiffs to the present pope, practically 
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the only connection between the several biographies arising from their 
chronological sequence. The sketches are based on secondary works, but, 
be it added, on the best secondary works there are. Obviously there is 
nothing original in them. Now and then the compiler cites some source, 
but not in such a way as to indicate his first-hand familiarity with it. 

The author strove to be impartial, a difficult task in the treatment of 
a subject that is in great measure controversial. What success he 
achieved in this direction he won by confining himself to the externals 
of papal history — facts and dates. He has discussed the body, not the 
soul of the papacy. Papal infallibility is dismissed without definition or 
comment in less than two lines, and is not mentioned in the index. 
Transubstantiation is said to have " received authoritative definition ", 
but no more information is vouchsafed. Luther protested against indul- 
gences and thereby became the father of a reformation, but what an 
indulgence means is nowhere explained. In short the " whys " of his- 
tory are not to be found in these pages; these give the reader much 
knowledge, but little understanding of the papacy. 

E. B. K. 

Essays on Questions Connected with the Old English Poem of 
Beowulf. By Knut Stjerna, Ph.D., sometime Reader in Archaeology to 
the University of Upsala. Translated and edited by John R. Clark Hall, 
M.A., Ph.D. (Coventry, published for the Viking Club, 1912, pp. xxxv, 
284.) While studying archaeological remains from the earlier centuries 
of the Middle Ages, in which the Scandinavian countries are peculiarly 
rich, the late Dr. Knut Martin Stjerna, a brilliant young Swedish 
archaeologist, had his attention drawn to the poem Beowulf, where 
objects apparently similar to those that he was investigating, especially 
weapons, armor, and ornaments, are frequently mentioned and some- 
times described. The result was a series of essays (published between 
1903 and 1908) on the archaeological aspects of the poem. It is these 
essays that Dr. Hall has collected and translated. They deal with sub- 
jects such as would naturally suggest themselves to an archaeologist: 
helmets and swords ; obsequies, tombs, and funeral customs ; the dragon's 
hoard and what may have composed it; there are also two essays of a 
more distinctly historical character that deal with the Swedes and their 
neighbors in the migration period. 

For the student of history, these essays have their chief interest as 
an effort to throw a little more light upon the historical background of 
the great epic. Dr. Stjerna seems to hold that in the earlier centuries 
of our era the Gauts (Geats) had a strong kingdom in southern Sweden, 
with the island of Oland as its chief centre (p. 74). The Gauts were a 
Gothic people and kept in close touch with their kinsmen on the shores 
of the Black Sea. The evidence for this he finds in remains of Byzantine 
origin that came to Oland in a continuous stream which suddenly stopped 
in the sixth century. This connection was kept up even after the Gothic 
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migration to the west: Dr. Stjerna believes that King Hygelac (the Cho- 
chilaicus of Gregory of Tours) plundered the Frisian shores (ca. 515) 
as an ally of the Visigoths (p. 73). But in this way the Gauts were 
weakened and fell a prey to the Swedes (ca. 560). Beowulf was prob- 
ably the last Gautish king. A Gautish minstrel, driven from his country 
by the conquerors, sought refuge among the Danes and later among the 
Continental Angles, the last remnants of whom were just then depart- 
ing for Britain. In this way the poem came to have Swedish, Gautish, 
Danish, and Anglian elements. 

It is a plausible hypothesis that the author has built up, one that 
offers a solution for a great many of the Beowulf problems. As a con- 
tribution to the history of Germanic culture, the essays are also of great 
interest. The work is provided with more than one hundred illustra- 
tions, nearly all of which show material remains from the age to which 
Beowulf belongs, the sixth and seventh centuries. The editor has found 
occasional statements that call for correction; but these are always 
matters of minor detail. The editor has also contributed an excellent 
introduction and an index that could be much improved. 

Laurence M. Larson. 

An Encyclopedist of the Dark Ages: Isidore of Seville. By Ernest 
Brehaut, Ph.D. [Columbia University Studies in History, Economics, 
and Public Law, vol. XLVIII., no. 1.] (New York, Longmans, Green, 
and Company, 1912, pp. 274.) Many students of the Middle Ages and 
of civilization generally have been fascinated by the medieval beliefs 
pictured in the first chapter of Rydberg's Magic in the Middle Ages and 
have felt a desire to know more about the subject. This desire has in 
some measure been met by the pages of Steele's Mediaeval Lore and 
Taylor's The Mediaeval Mind and, for Latin readers, by the works of 
Alexander Neckam, fitienne de Bourbon, Caesar of Heisterbach, and 
others, selections from which are to be found in Translations and Re- 
prints. More than ever will this curiosity about the Middle Ages be 
appeased by Dr. Brehaut's dissertation, which is an important addition 
to the English literature on medieval civilization and reflects great credit 
on its author and the institution under whose auspices it is published. 

In an introduction of ninety pages Dr. Brehaut gives a clear and 
well-written account of what is known of Isidore of Seville, of the spirit 
of the age in which he lived, and of the works he wrote. This intro- 
duction is followed by the core of the volume, the discussion of Isidore's 
Etymologies which forms the basis of the dissertation. This is not a trans- 
lation of the Etymologies as a whole; on the contrary, after a brief 
introduction and analysis of each book of the original, there follow ex- 
tracts selected with much judgment and translated in a masterly way. 
These selections are adequate to satisfying practically any curiosity one 
may have. The notes are helpful and show methodical work; the 
bibliography is up to the standard of the rest of the work. The whole 
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forms the best source-book in English upon medieval civilization and 
beliefs, known to your reviewer. 

It is to be regretted that a book so excellent should have the fault of 
being unindexed; for it is the kind of book that needs an index which 
lists, not merely proper names, but as nearly as practicable all subjects 
treated in the volume. Such an index would cause this useful book to 
have the wide use it deserves. 

Edward B. Krehbiel. 

Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen. Herausgegeben im Auftrag der Sav- 
igny-Stiftung von F. Liebermann. Zweiter Band, zweite Half te : Rechts- 
und Sachglossar. (Halle a. S., Max Niemeyer, 1912, pp. 255-758.) 
Seldom has such a monument of tireless and almost incredible industry 
been built by one man as in Professor Felix Liebermann's Gesetze der 
Angelsachsen, the second volume of which is now completed by the 
appearance of its second half. This part, just published, provides the 
student, in 494 three-column, closely printed pages, with an index 
rerum, especially of legal and institutional terms, to the whole body of 
Anglo-Saxon law, both in the Saxon and in the Norman codes. The 
different articles also contain many references to English material, both 
Saxon and Norman, not contained in the codes, to Continental parallels, 
and to discussions by other writers, the texts referred to being so fully 
cited or abstracted that the point is made clear in each case. While the 
book is thus primarily a glossarial index, it presents, as well, brief but 
clear expositions of Professor Liebermann's own conclusions on many 
difficult questions. The third volume, the commentary on the laws, 
which is promised shortly, will undoubtedly give these at greater length. 

A feature of the longer articles, many of which extend to more than 
ten columns (Gericht has sixteen, Gerichtsbarkeit twenty-seven, and 
other related topics to Gerichtszeugniss six, not including the Geistliches 
Gericht with thirteen columns, or other special courts), is a special table 
of contents at the beginning of the article, referring to divisions, which 
are numbered to facilitate reference. The range of the material put at 
the command of the investigator may be indicated by the titles of a few 
of the longer articles : Adel, Bocland, Ealdorman, Ehe and related topics, 
thirty-two columns, Gefolge, Hundert, Kirche and related topics, thirty 
columns, Mord and Murdrum, Ordal, Schutz, Sheriff, Sippe, Thegn, 
Unfrei, twenty-two columns, Urteil, Wergeld. In these articles conden- 
sation and abbreviation are carried to the utmost limit, and the reading 
demands almost the learning of a new language, but it is indispensable, 
for this index puts at the instant service of the student all the informa- 
tion in all the codes of Anglo-Saxon law, and in much besides, upon 
every topic. It must be kept constantly at hand as the necessary starting- 
point of every investigation in the institutional history of the Anglo- 
Saxon and Anglo-Norman periods. 
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European Arms and Armour in the University of Oxford, princi- 
pally in the Ashmolean and Pitt-Rivers Museums. Catalogued with 
introductory notes by Charles Ffoulkes, B.Litt. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1912, pp. 64.) This is an elaborate catalogue of the more impor- 
tant pieces of arms and armor possessed by the University and Colleges 
of Oxford. Over two hundred are included, ranging in time from the 
eleventh century to the nineteenth and in subject from an Anglo-Saxon 
sword-hilt to a metal-plated officer's vest used in the American Civil 
War. All receive descriptions, varying in length from four words to 
six pages, and in nineteen photographic plates many are represented 
pictorially. 

The text opens with an introduction made up of somewhat fragmen- 
tary statements concerning " the connexion of the University of Oxford 
with offensive or defensive weapons " with brief remarks on the origin 
and history of the Ashmolean and Pitt-Rivers collections, whence most 
of the specimens are taken. The fullest treatment is given deservedly 
to a painting of the battle of Pavia and a carving of the battle of 
Courtrai. The former not only depicts armor and weapons " for the 
most part carefully " (p. 20), but also displays the position of the troops 
and the topography of the field with essential accuracy. This feature 
the author develops in interesting detail with the aid of diagrams. The 
chief interest of the carving centres in the possible identification of the 
" godendag ". Guiart in his Chronique Metrique describes it as a great 
club tipped with sharp iron, which can be used for striking or for 
thrusting. This description has given rise to a prolonged controversy 
over the nature of the weapon. Some maintain that it was a kind of 
halberd; others consider it to have been a pike (Delbruck, Geschichte 
der Kriegskunst, III. 446-447). If the carving is indeed a portrayal of 
the fight of Courtrai, the " godendag " appears to have been neither a 
halberd nor a pike, but a heavy club exactly as Guiart describes it. The 
remaining descriptions, although not devoid of historical interest, con- 
tain more of appeal to the antiquarian and collector. 

The photographic reproductions constitute by no means the least 
important portion of the book. These comprise, in addition to the 
objects mentioned, numerous swords, daggers, and bayonets, several staff 
weapons and crossbows, various kinds of firearms, and a few pieces of 
armor. They are excellently done and supply a valuable source for the 
study of the development of weapons and warfare. 

W. E. Lunt. 

The Great Roll of the Pipe for the Twenty-ninth Year of the Reign 
of King Henry the Second, A. D. 1182-1183. [Publications of the Pipe 
Roll Society, vol. XXXII.] (London, published for the Society by the 
St. Catherine Press, 191 1, pp. xxxii, 204.) This roll has little that is 
wholly new, but more than the usual amount of supplementary and con- 
firmatory evidence on the most divergent aspects of the history of the 
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period. During the king's absence across the channel, the administration 
proceeds on its peaceful course under the able guidance of Glanvill. 
The eyre becomes, if possible, more prominent than ever as a fiscal 
engine. The local communities contribute for an increased number of 
cases of " concealment " and murdrum, and in general the offenses both 
great and small which the justices find worthy of pecuniary satisfaction 
grow in number and variety. The linendraper of Oxfordshire who was 
fined because he was not willing to mint money for the king (pp. xxvi, 
103) is but one of several amerced for uncommon offenses. The justice 
which the king has to sell is becoming increasingly popular, and the 
case of the Jew of Norwich who owes a mark for royal aid in recovering 
a debt of six marks cum lucro (p. 15) is typical of the variety of shapes 
which this commodity may assume. Mr. Round has edited the text with 
his accustomed care and accuracy, and contributes his usual introduction 
on the salient characteristics of the roll, which are too numerous to 
mention here. The index of places and names is admirable, but the same 
cannot be said concerning the index of things. More adequate indices 
rerum would greatly increase the utility of subsequent volumes. 

W. E. Lunt. 

La Guerre Sainte en Pays Chretien- Essai sur l'Origine et le 
Developpement des Theories Canoniques. Par H. Pissard, Charge de 
Conferences a la Faculte de Droit de l'Universite de Paris. [Biblio- 
theque d'Histoire Religieuse.] (Paris, Alphonse Picard et Fils, 1912, 
pp. v, 194.) M. Pissard discusses the theories by which the canonists 
justified the Church in preaching crusades against heretics in Christian 
countries or against the enemies of the temporal powers of the papacy. 
Two of the six chapters of this essay are upon the Albigensian crusade, 
because it was the first, and then the most important doctrines took 
shape. The remaining chapters treat the development of the theories, 
and, very briefly, the course of events in the crusades and also in some 
of the political wars in which the Church participated. The survey is 
brought down to the loss of the Papal States. 

According to the author, the crusade against the Albigensians 
was modelled upon the crusades in the Holy Land, and was con- 
sidered merely an application of the general powers of police which the 
pope possessed ; the same theory was extended, at the end of the twelfth 
century, to crusades against political enemies. While some canonists 
held, with St. Thomas, that " war against heretics is always just ", and 
really more urgent than a crusade against infidels, in practice there was 
a tendency to seek plausible excuses for such crusades. Political cru- 
sades and the great crusades against heretics ended early in the fifteenth 
century ; but it is interesting to note the abortive crusade preached 
against Queen Elizabeth. Since then the canonists have not modified 
their theories; but even in i860 Pius IX. went no further than to excom- 
municate the invaders of the Papal States. 

AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XVIII. — 26. 
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While the results are not novel, the study is useful because of its 
thoroughness. There are a few slips or errors, but I think no one of 
them affects the main theme. Finally, this essay throws important light 
upon the relations of Church and State, and upon the manner in which 
the Church was compelled to modify its action, even if the canonical 
theories did not change. 

D. C. M. 

La Juridiction de la Municipality Parisienne de Saint Louis a Charles 
VII. Par Georges Huisman, Archiviste-Paleographe. [Bibliotheque 
d'Histoire de Paris, publiee sous les auspices du Service de la Bibliotheque 
et des Travaux Historiques de la Ville.] (Paris, Ernest Leroux, 1912, 
pp. xiii, 261.) This work arose out of studies directed by M. Marcel 
Poete, at the historical library of the city of Paris. Originally prepared 
as a thesis — offered at the ficole des Chartes in 1910 — it bears now, 
quite distinctly, the usual character of such a writing. 

The author is at pains first to recount, in the light of recent studies, 
how and when the Parisian municipality arose. In the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries the hansa, or marchands de I'eau, acquired certain 
rights and powers, partly through grants in favor of the hansa as a cor- 
poration; partly through privileges accorded to the citizens of Paris : in 
either case those who exercised the powers arising from such grants acted 
as officers, not of the Parisian burghal body, but of the hansa. In the same 
time also members of the hansa grew accustomed to govern the city by 
acting as royal provosts, two or three holding the office together. About 
1260 the prevote was made virtually a bailliage (though the name prevote 
was left to it), with a single head, who would not necessarily be chosen 
from Paris. That the higher bourgeoisie might not be alienated by this 
change, the king arranged that the officers of the hansa should per- 
form certain duties — connected with the apportionment and collection of 
taxes — which members of the hansa had been performing when acting 
as royal provosts. This however was to make the heads of the hansa 
officers as well for the Parisian collectivity. The prevot and juris of the 
marchands de I'eau became thus the prevot and echevins of Paris. 

The municipality once in existence, what were its fortunes to the time 
of Charles VII., especially its administrative as distinguished from its 
political role? What organization did it have for the performance of its 
administrative functions? Particularly, what was its judicial compe- 
tence? M. Huisman concludes, as he advances, that the Parloir aux 
Bourgeois, invested primarily with that jurisdiction by which the 
mercatores aquae had safeguarded their monopoly of commerce on the 
Seine between Paris and Mantes, gradually gained detailed oversight of 
navigation on the Seine and its affluents, with powers of enforcement; 
that it gained also similar charge of commerce in products entering 
Paris by water, wine above all, and judged various causes arising in 
connection with such commerce ; that out of its power over commerce in 
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wine and its role in reference to taxes it evolved considerable juris- 
diction in matters relating to the aids and extraordinary taxes ; that it 
had the ordinary seigniorial jurisdiction over the properties owned and 
exploited by the municipality but its power of legalizing private acts was 
limited to acts connected with commerce by water. In general, the com- 
petence of the Parloir was chiefly economic. The privileges of the 
Parisian bourgeoisie, the prosperity and development of Parisian com- 
merce, these were its main cares. It was doubtless indeed this narrow 
sphere of action that permitted the municipal tribunal to prosper as it 
did beside the two royal tribunals in the capital, the Parlement and the 
Prevote. 

The documents utilized are mostly surviving portions of the old 
archives of the Hotel de Ville, the Chatelet, and the Parlement — few of 
them in print. Ninety-four selections from them are given in an appen- 
dix, and grouped to form a repertory of municipal jurisprudence in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The substance extracted from these 
materials is treated in a rather abstracted but orderly and searching 
manner. The work merits the esteem of scholars. 

E. W. Dow. 

John of Gaunt's Register. Edited for the Royal Historical Society 
from the Original MS. at the Public Record Office by Sydney Armitage- 
Smith. In two volumes. [Camden Third Series, vols. XX., XXL] 
(London, The Society, 1911, pp. xxv, 350; 415.) These volumes present 
to us documents connected with the administration of the Duke of Lan- 
caster from 1370 to 1376. The manuscript is a vellum book of over two 
hundred pages, into which the clerks of the Lancastrian Chancery copied 
documents passed under the duke's seal, as well as other documents which 
appeared worth recording for administrative purposes. The work of 
transcription was performed by Miss Mary Trice Martin, who has 
frequently placed American scholars under obligations to her for her 
accurate and scholarly work. 

An elaborate and exceedingly valuable index of fifty-seven pages 
with names of persons and places in Roman letters, and of institutions 
and other matters in italics, together with a full and scholarly introduc- 
tion pointing out and describing in detail the principal contributions of 
the Register to legal and institutional history, add greatly to the value of 
the volumes. The editor's well-known biography of John of Gaunt, pub- 
lished in 1904, also furnishes a valuable commentary. 

The documents, numbering from 1 to 1812, including the appendix, 
are not arranged in chronological order, and are written for the most 
part in French, though a few, especially royal charters and those relating 
to ecclesiastical affairs, are in Latin. They comprise grants, charters, 
indentures of various kinds, orders to the ducal stewards to pay various 
sums, to make gifts, to distrain for failure to comply with feudal regula- 
tions, orders for masses, and one order of especial interest (no. 1585) 
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provides for the payment of the sums due for the celebration of the fifth 
anniversary of the death of the Duchess Blanche, who inspired Chaucer's 
Book of the Duchess. 

These documents are analyzed and described so fully in the intro- 
duction that no further explanation of them here need be given. They 
make clear the financial and legal administration of the ducal household, 
include the full range of feudal tenure and activity, throw light on such 
subjects as homage, fealty, dower, wardship, nonage, minority, marriage, 
escheat, forfeiture, wreck, waste, turbary, bondmen, relief, aid, toll, and 
tallage, and also treat of such subjects of especial legal and constitutional 
interest as, knight's service, knight's fee, frankpledge, suit of court, jury 
service, hue and cry, felony, outlawry, oyer and terminer, writs, laborer's 
sessions and frankalmoigne. They do not appear, however, to disclose 
any new facts or principles. The Register is particularly rich in two 
interesting classes of documents, those which concern the alienation of 
land for religious purposes, and those which describe the peculiar rela- 
tions existing between the duke and his numerous retainers, including 
knights, esquires, chaplains, attorneys, physicians, stewards, receivers, 
feodars, carpenters, cooks, falconers, minstrels and heralds, and all the 
attendants of a great ducal household. 

An appendix of thirteen pages contains the grants by which the lands 
and holdings of the former duke, Henry of Lancaster, were made over to 
John, earl of Richmond, and Blanche, his wife, by the king, July 16, 
1361 ; also the letter of William Bacon, mayor of Southampton, which 
appears in facsimile as the frontispiece to the second volume; and other 
letters of personal interest, belonging to different dates from 1363 to 1377. 

Charles L. Wells. 

Registres du Conseil de Geneve. Publies par la Societe d'Histoire et 
d'Archeologie de Geneve. Tome IV. Du 6 fevrier 1487 au 5 fevrier 
1492 (volumes 11 et 12). (Geneva, Kiindig, 1911, pp. ix, 570.) Barely 
recovered from the financial obligations incurred in the Burgundian 
wars, Geneva faced the demands of the bishop for financial reward for 
services rendered. The city was also obliged to defend itself against the 
Duke of Savoy and the military supporters of an unsuccessful bishop- 
elect. In all their affairs shrewd business and diplomatic sense and a 
remarkably independent spirit were manifested. Obliged to choose 
between re-establishment of the very profitable fairs and maintenance of 
their political liberty, they voted that liberty is more to be desired than 
fairs, " petatur libertas pocius quam nundene " (p. 37). The syndics 
vigorously defended themselves against the tone taken by the ducal 
commissioners, who were obliged to withdraw their description of 
Genevans as subjects of Savoy. In the struggle between the candidate 
of the chapter and of Savoy for the bishopric they steered a discreet and 
successful middle course with a sound conception of a good bishop as 
" virum Deo et civitati gratum ". 
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The important foreign relations are the main subject-matter of the 
thirty-six meetings of. the general council. The small council's bi-weekly 
sessions were largely taken up with administrative details. There are 
interesting regulations concerning health; fires; inspection of meats, 
streets, leprosy, and hospitals ; prohibition of keeping of pigs within the 
city; measures against Jews; and apparently unsuccessful attempts to 
regulate the social evil and the prices of food. After setting the price of 
mutton at seven and beef at four denarii a pound, the council vainly 
tried to compel butchers to sell at government price by permission of free 
competition, compulsory slaughtering, prohibition of common pastures 
and city slaughter-houses; but they were eventually compelled to vote, 
that " nothing should be done ". 

The carefully arranged index of 106 pages is made with discrimina- 
tion and care and enables the reader interested in a mine of information 
regarding social, economic, and political conditions to find material 
quickly. The French equivalents of unusual Latin words are very use- 
ful, especially as some of the words are not to be found in Du Cange's 
Glossarium. 

Herbert Darling Foster, 

Luthcrs Werke in Auswahl. Unter Mitwirkung von Albert Leitz- 
mann herausgegeben von Otto Clemen. Erster Band. (Bonn, A. 
Marcus und E. Weber, 1912, pp. iv, 512.) A new edition, designed for 
students, of Luther's most important works, will be welcome. Both the 
bulk and the price of the great Weimar edition are to many incon- 
venient, and moreover the first volumes, published nearly a generation 
ago, are no longer scientifically up to date. The present selection, to be 
completed in four handy volumes, though small, is intended to show 
all sides of the reformer, his relation to the ecclesiastical, social, and 
cultural movements of his day, his work on the Bible, his controversial 
and satiric writings, in short, " den ganzen Luther ". That the selection 
begins with the year 1517 is not to be regretted, as the previous im- 
portant period has been so recently and so well covered in Professor 
Scheel's Dokumente su Luthers Entwickelung, which would, indeed, 
serve as an excellent introduction to the present series. 

The editing evinces all that painstaking care for minutiae character- 
istic of German scholarship, care which is, after all, so necessary for 
fruitful study. " In minimis versatur ", as Erasmus said of his own 
editorial labors, " sed sine quibus nemo evasit maximus ; nugas agitat, 
sed quae seria ducunt ". The text is occasionally better than the 
Weimar; the introduction and notes, though extremely concise, give all 
needful light, and now and then suggest new facts of some importance, 
as for example that Luther had the ninety-five theses printed before 
October 31, 1517 (p. 1), or that the introduction to the address An den 
Christlichen Adel, containing the passage on the three walls of the 
Romanists, was written after the rest of the work had been completed 
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(p. 362). The Latin works are printed in the usual orthography; the 
German are reproduced with diplomatic exactitude, from the earliest 
extant edition. Professor Albert Leitzmann has read them over from 
the linguistic standpoint, and has made the requisite explanatory an- 
notations. 

In conclusion, while expressing our obligations to the general thor- 
oughness of Herr Clemen's work, a few oversights or doubtful points 
may be noted. On page 10 he follows Enders (I. 177) in dating one of 
Luther's letters " end of March or beginning of April ", although Pro- 
fessor Hoppe had shown (Luthers Samtliche Werke, St. Louis, 1904, 
vol. XXL, no. 68) that the epistle could not have been written later than 
March, and recently Professor Kalkoff (Zeitschrift fur Kirchenge- 
schichte, XXXII. 411, note) has given reasons for placing it in the 
beginning rather than the end of the month. Again (p. 174) he follows 
Enders (II. 221) in putting an epistle "between November 1 and 7", 
without noticing Hoppe's dating (op. cit., no. 225), which seems to me 
more probable, " middle of October ". Finally, Herr Clemen repeats 
from Kostlin-Kawerau the old misstatement that the condemnation of 
Luther by the University of Louvain took place on November 7, 1519 
"(p. 324, note), although M. H. de Jongh has shown the true date to 
have been September 7 (L'Ancienne Faculte de Theologie de Louvain, 
Louvain, 191 1, p. 208). A few misprints have been observed: "ZKZ" 
for "ZKG" (p. 15, line 2) ; 86$rj<ns (p. 140, note). 

Preserved Smith. 

The Naval Miscellany. Edited by Sir John Knox Laughton, R.N., 
D.Litt., Professor of Modern History, University of London, Volume 
II. [Publications of the Navy Records Society, vol. XL.] (London, 
Navy Records Society, 1912, pp. x, 430.) The documents contained in 
this volume relate chiefly to the navy and the merchant marine of 
Great Britain and are derived from both manuscript and printed sources. 
The earliest is of the date 1540, and the latest of the date 1897. The 
longer and more important documents are accompanied with brief, 
explanatory introductions. Among the editors of documents are Sir 
John Knox Laughton, Professor C. H. Firth, Admiral Sir T. Sturges 
Jackson, and Messrs. R. G. Marsden and Alan Moore. There is but 
little information in the book relating to American history, as may be 
seen from the index, in which only the following references bearing on 
this subject were found: American merchantmen, Minerva (p. 314) and 
Susquehanna (p. 405, the captain of this vessel, Caleb Cushing, was 
suspected of favoring the escape of Napoleon Bonaparte in 1815) ; 
Andrew Elliot, lieutenant-governor of New York (p. 293) ; and diffi- 
culties of the frigate Jason at New York in 1807 (p. 374). Informa- 
tion was also noted respecting the movements of British vessels in the 
West Indies and the voyage of the Barbara to Brazil in 1540. All the 
documents are in English except a minor one in French ; the Complaynt 
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of Scotlande is in Scottish dialect. The typography of the book is 
excellent and the index is satisfactory. 

The following is a synopsis of the contents of the volume : Voyage 
of the Barbara to Brazil, 1540; the Sea Scene from the Complaynt of 
Scotlande, 1549; the Taking of the Madre de Dios, 1592 (consisting of 

(1) a treatise of my Lord of Cumberland's ship's voyage, (2) Sir John 
Burgh's report, (3) the report of Captain Thompson, (4) the deposition 
of John Hampton, and (5) a true report of the taking of the carack) ; 
a Narrative of the Battle of Santa Cruz, written by Sir Richard Stayner, 
Rear-Admiral of the Fleet, 1660-1663; Extracts from a Commissioner's 
Note Book, 1695 circa (containing (1) scheme of stations for cruisers, 

(2) explanation of dockyard terms, (3) reflections on the naval 
strength of Great Britain, (4) the fight with the French in the Barfleur 
campaign of 1692, and (5) the attempt on Brest of 1694) ; the Journal 
of M. de Lage de Cueilly, Captain in the Spanish Navy during the 
Campaign of 1744, 1746; Sale of Dead Man's Effects, 1750; Letter of 
James Watson to Admiral Robert Digby, concerning the Mutiny at the 
Nore, 1797; Documents from the Letter Books of Sir Charles Thompson, 
Bart., Vice-Admiral, 1797-1798 (containing (1) the tactics of Sir John 
Jervis, with diagrams, (2) memorial of the French ambassador at 
Madrid to Godoy, and (3) correspondence of Sir Charles Thompson 
with Lord Spencer, Sir J. Jervis, Captain J. Irwin and others) ; Orders 
by Sir John Jervis, 1796-1797; Letters of Lord St. Vincent, 1800-1801 
(the principal letters are to Evan Nepean, secretary of the Admiralty) ; 
Letter of Commander Charles Inglis to Lieutenant Thomas B. Young, 
1801, concerning Operations on the Coast of Egypt; the Memoirs of 
George Pringle, Esq., Captain, Royal Navy, Written by Himself, 1795- 
1809; Pedigree of the Naval Duncans; Operations in the Scheldt, 1809: 
Frustration of the Plan for the Escape of Napoleon Bonaparte from 
Bordeaux, July, 181 5 (contains letters by Admiral Baudin, Lord Keith, 
Hon. F. W. Aylmer, Capt. Edmund Palmer, and others) ; Extract from 
the Journal of Admiral Benjamin William Page, 1840 circa; and Origin 
of the Phrase "Well done, Phaeton," 1897. 

C. O. Paullin. 

Anglais et Frangais du XVII e Siecle. Par Ch. Bastide, Docteur es 
Lettres, Professeur agrege au Lycee Charlemagne. (Paris, Felix Alcan, 
1912, pp. xii, 362.) This is a miscellaneous collection of essays, charm- 
ingly written, concerning the lives and activities of French travellers, 
merchants, literary men, and refugees in England from the time of 
Queen Elizabeth to that of Queen Anne. It contains a number of new 
facts, and many more which, if not entirely new, are presented in a 
fresh light. The work begins with an interesting discussion of the 
various routes from London to Paris in the age of Louis XIV., and of 
the time and expense of the journey. Further on we find a number of 
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valuable details concerning the life of Guillaume du Gard, and the 
French weekly newspaper — the Nouvelles Ordinaires de Londres — which 
was published at the English capital under his direction from 1650 to 
1657. There is an able discussion of the documents concerning Shake- 
speare recently discovered at the Public Record Office by Mr. C. W. 
Wallace of the University of Nebraska, and the evidence afforded by 
them that the great English poet lodged in London at the house of a 
Huguenot wig-maker, Christophe Mongoye, from 1598 to 1604. The 
concluding essay of the volume deals with the literary career of 
Themiseul de Saint-Hyacinthe, the first French translator of Robinson 
Crusoe. 

These examples will give a very fair idea of the sort of informa- 
tion contained in the eleven essays of which this book is composed. 
Few if any of the matters with which it deals can be regarded as being 
of first-rate historical importance; its field lies rather on the edges than 
in the centre of history — at least of history in the older, narrower sense 
of the term. The piece de resistance is, unquestionably, the two chapters 
on the political influence of the Huguenots in England: but we cannot 
feel that M. Bastide is at his best in treating of this topic. What he 
has to say about the period of the Revocation and later is admirable, 
but the story he attempts to trace cannot be regarded as complete until 
a far more exhaustive examination has been made of the earlier years — 
especially the influence in England of the political theorists and writers 
of the latter part of the sixteenth century, such as Beza, Hotman, and 
Du Plessis Mornay. The story of Anglo-French relations in this period 
presents no more interesting and significant problem than this, and 
much more remains to be done before it can be regarded as solved. 

We cannot close this brief notice without a passing tribute to the 
lucidity, grace, and precision of the author's style. To say that it is 
pre-eminently French in its quality is perhaps the best possible descrip- 
tion. The historical writing of other countries still lags far behind 
that of France in this respect. 

R. B. Merriman. 

The Abbe Sieyes: an Essay in the Politics of the French Revolution. 
By J. H. Clapham, M.A., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. (Lon- 
don, P. S. King and Son, 1912, pp. vi, 275.) The subtitle of this 
volume suggests that it is not primarily a biography, but an attempt 
to summarize the political doctrines of the Abbe Sieyes and to indicate 
the extent of their influence. The biographical element is present, 
though strictly subordinate. This is also true of M. Neton's Sieyes, 
published a dozen years ago. Apparently not much biographical ma- 
terial exists. It is significant that only six pages are given to the last 
thirty-six years of the life of Sieyes. Of course, after 1800 he ceased 
to be important politically. He was one of the few senators who resisted 
the movement to create the empire, and yet in 1808 he accepted at 
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Napoleon's hands a patent of nobility. The special contribution which 
Mr. Clapham's volume makes to the study of the Revolution is the full 
analyses of the pamphlets and constitutional projects of Sieyes, who 
was an incorrigible doctrinaire with a happy facility in phrase-making. 
The most famous project is the one which furnished General Bonaparte 
at least a starting-point for the consular settlement of 1799. Mr. Clap- 
ham shows that its fundamental ideas appeared in Quelques Idles de 
Constitution applicables a la Ville de Paris, which Sieyes prepared at the 
request of the electoral assembly of Paris in July, 1789. The principle 
that none should be chosen to office who did not enjoy the trust of the 
people, while appointments should be made by superior authority, in 
other words, " confidence should come from below and power from 
above ", appears here, as in 1799, in the lists of eligibles. The highest 
officials, generals, judges, and ministers, should be selected from the 
national list by the king. In discussing the form the project took in 
1799 Mr. Clapham is inclined to agree with M. Vandal that the Boulay 
version is the true one, and that the Daunou version, accepted by Pro- 
fessor Aulard as the first to be put forward, contained " either what 
Sieyes wanted before the coup d'etat or what his later experience taught 
him he ought to have demanded at that time ". In reference to the 
spelling of Sieyes's name Mr. Clapham remarks that he has seen the 
signatures Sieyes, Sieyes, or Sieyes, but none with two accents. 

H. E. B. 

Die Staatstheorien dcr Fransosischen Nationalversammlung von 
1789. Ihre Grundlagen in der Staatslehre der Aufklarungszeit und in 
den Englischen und Amerikanischen Verfassungsgedanken. Von Dr. 
Robert Redslob, Privatdozent der Rechte an der Universitat Strassburg. 
(Leipzig, Veit und Compagnie, 1912, pp. 368.) Interest in the political 
theories of the French Revolution is attested by the simultaneous ap- 
pearance of three monographs on the subject. The studies by Marcaggi 
and Rees do not concern us here; Dr. Redslob's work belongs to the 
historical school rather than to the theoretical or systematic. At the 
same time the tendency among German writers on political science to 
emphasize theory is very marked, due without doubt to the fact that 
the doctrines and principles of popular government are still too im- 
portant as factors in the development of constitutional government in 
Germany to admit of the objective historical treatment accorded them 
in Great Britain and the United States. 

Of his purpose the author says : " Wir stellen uns zur Auf gabe die 
Staatstheorien der Nationalversammlung systematisch darzustellen und 
auf ihre Quellen zuriickzufuhren." The constitution of 1791, he main- 
tains, is out and out the product of ideas and theories. " Sie ist ein 
Gebaude von Grund aus neu zusammengefiigt aus den Lehrsatzen der 
Staatstheorie . . . aus wissenschaftlichen Prinzipien abgeleitet. Damit 
ist alles gesagt." It can in no sense, he says, be held to be an evolu- 
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tionary product in constitutional history ; nor is it the result of the 
imitation of foreign constitutions. That this opinion is too extreme for 
acceptance by the historian, impressed with the influence of material 
conditions surrounding the adoption of the constitution of 1791,. need 
scarcely be pointed out in this place. Indeed it is fortunate that the 
author's position on this question is not essential to his main work. 

In tracing the great ideas of 1789 to their origin, the author first 
takes up natural rights, the social contract and its corollaries, the general 
will, popular sovereignty, and the rights of man; then he discusses in 
successive chapters the institutions created by the constitution to give 
effect to these in actual government, namely popular representation, 
the electoral system, the constitution-making and legislative powers, and 
last the administrative and judicial agencies. The treatment of the con- 
cept of sovereignty is excellent. Critics of Rousseau's supposed theory 
that a state of nature existed at some time in the past are sarcastically 
dismissed. Locke predicated such a state as an historic fact, but 
Rousseau, he maintains, did not. The contribution of America appears 
very considerable, especially toward the concept of sovereignty, Dr. 
Redslob showing a clear and logical understanding of our constitutional 
history. The same is true of his treatment of English theory and 
practice. The French side of the case seems less successfully handled. 
In a subject of this kind the faulty work of the editors of the Archives 
Parlementaires becomes a serious matter, yet Dr. Redslob accepts their 
work without even the suggestion of critical discrimination. Irregulari- 
ties in citing authorities occur frequently, and in a number of instances 
the author overlooks important works altogether, as may be illustrated 
by the absence of Atger's Essai sur I'Histoire du Contrat Social from 
the chapter on the " Gesellschafts-Vertrag ". The bibliography is in- 
different and the work has no index. 

William E. Lingelbach. 

Le Congres de Rastatt, 11 jinn 1708-28 avril ijgo. Correspondance 
et Documents publies pour la Societe d'Histoire Contemporaine par 
MM. P. Montarlot et L. Pingaud. Tome I". (Paris, Alphonse 
Picard et Fils, 1912, pp. 409.) As Carlyle said of the Congress of 
Soissons, the Congress of Rastatt, " an empty enigma in the memories of 
some men ... sat for above a year ; — and did nothing ". The murder- 
ous assault upon the departing French envoys has, however, given to 
the history of the congress a melancholy and mysterious significance. 
The Societe d'Histoire Contemporaine, which has already shed the light 
of three volumes of documents upon the arrest and execution of the 
Duke of Enghien, now begins a similiar service for the other mysterious 
contemporary tragedy of international significance. 

In pursuance of the treaty of Campo Formio signed on October 17, 
1797, Bonaparte, Treilhard, and Bonnier, as representatives of France, 
met the deputation of the Holy Roman Empire at Rastatt on December 
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9 to settle the problems at issue between the new French republic and 
the crumbling empire. On March 9, 1798, the imperial deputation 
finally assented to the cession of the left bank of the Rhine to France 
and accepted the Rhine as the international boundary. This left a multi- 
tude of unsettled details to be worked out, including the possession of 
the islands in the river, the status of the riparian fortresses, the adjust- 
ment of the debts of the ceded territories, the application of the laws 
against the emigres, and, most difficult of all, the problem of com- 
pensations to be awarded to the princes who had been deprived of 
territories on the left bank of the Rhine, by secularizations to be made 
on the right bank. 

Bonaparte hurried away to consider an invasion of England, while 
Treilhard left to take a seat in the Directory, leaving the impossible 
Bonnier as sole member of the commission. As new members of the 
commission Jean Debry and Claude Roberjot were named in June, 1798. 
The present volume dismisses the early proceedings of the congress, 
and includes only documents beginning with June 11, and closing with 
September 26, 1798. These documents, eighty^one in number, include 
eighteen letters from Debry to Talleyrand, seventeen to Treilhard, six 
to Merlin of Douai, five to Laharpe, four to Sieyes, and four to Joseph 
Bonaparte, and fifteen from Roberjot to Talleyrand. The letters ad- 
dressed to Talleyrand and Joseph Bonaparte are drawn from the archives 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, but the others-are from private collec- 
tions. It is a serious omission that the source of each document is not 
stated with precision. A " Discours Preliminaire et Historique ", pre- 
pared by Debry, dated August 8, 1800, is published from a copy made by 
Lagrenee, his secretary as prefect of the Doubs. 

The comprehensive but commonplace introduction of 109 pages is 
evidently intended to cover the whole work, which will apparently ex- 
tend to three volumes. It contains a useful account of the personnel of 
the congress, and details relating to the procedure and to the social inter- 
course of the members. The foot-notes are abundant, appropriate, and 
informing. As M. Pingaud has written a life of Debry (1909) and M. 
Montarlot has included an account of Roberjot in his Deputes de Saone- 
et-Loire (II., 1907), the editors are well fitted to their task. In clearly 
depicting Roberjot instead of Debry as the one real diplomat and worker 
on the commission, the editors are perhaps rendering tardy justice; but 
the bias of some of their judgments is too obvious, especially with regard 
to Reubell, where they might have profited by reference to M. Ray- 
mond Guyot's two excellent studies recently published. 

George Matthew Dutcher. 

A Descriptive List of Maps of the Spanish Possessions within the 
Present Limits of the United States, 1502-1820. By Woodbury Lowery. 
Edited with notes by Philip Lee Phillips, F.R.G.S., Chief, Division 
of Maps and Charts. (Washington, Government Printing Office, 
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1912, pp. x, 567.) Xo one acquainted with the volumes of Mr. Wood- 
bury Lowery on The Spanish Settlements in the United States can have 
other feeling than the deepest regret that he was not permitted to com- 
plete the task he had set for himself. Much of the material he had 
gathered during his years of study, used and unused, he left by will to 
the Library of Congress. In the volume which is here reviewed we 
find an attempt at editing the manuscript notes of Mr. Lowery to which 
he had given the caption A Preliminary List of Maps of the Spanish 
Possessions within the Present Limits of the United States. It seems 
hardly probable that he would have considered his list a descriptive one, 
as the editor has chosen to call it, for such it is not. The entries, there 
being 750 titles, are rather bibliographical than descriptive, and in very 
many instances are incomplete. In about one-half of these entries Mr. 
Lowery includes no reference to the particular value of the map for 
a study of the region of Spanish settlements within the limits of the 
United States. Where a descriptive reference of this character does 
appear, in any number of the list, it is generally brief, as for example, 
" It shows the west coast of Florida '', or " Shows Florida and Gulf 
of Mexico with names ". We may rest assured however that it was the 
intention of the author, at some future time, to have these notes care- 
fully revised, expanded, and printed that they might serve as material 
explanatory of his own views and as documentary material for those 
who might wish to make further investigations within this field of 
Spanish settlement. To have completed Mr. Lowery's preliminary list, 
and to have given a more extended description of each map, would have 
been editorial work well worth the doing. 

The editor expresses the opinion that " the author's point of view 
in regard to publication, has been substantially followed ". It may how- 
ever be noted that in those instances in which Mr. Lowery calls the 
maps to his aid, in either of his volumes, he refers somewhat in detail 
to their contents, showing exactly wherein they are of value. (See for 
example, I. 128, and II. 410-417.) 

It is most remarkable that the editor has failed to see and record 
this point of special significance in such a list of maps. Had he under- 
taken to show in his voluminous notes wherein the several maps record 
important geographical and historical information, each in its own 
peculiar way, we might have had a volume that would have been a real 
contribution within the field of historical cartography or historical 
geography. 

We cannot be certain from the editing how many of the 306 maps 
which are actually in the Lowery collection are originals and how many 
are reproductions, and the same criticism applies to many of those listed 
as being in the Library of Congress. That reproductions are numerous 
is sufficiently evident, but there is no clear indication of the size or the 
character of the same. 

In the editor's notes, which make up a considerable part of the 
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volume, there is a fund of information miscellaneous in character, biblio- 
graphical, biographical, descriptive, but it is very evident that there 
was no clearly thought out plan either in collecting or in arranging 
these notes. Repetitions .are remarkably numerous. There is much 
inserted which is wholly irrelevant, out of date, and inexact. Note as 
one single instance how antiquated is the reference to the Stobnicza 
Map, no. 8. In his List of Geographical Atlases the editor gives evi- 
dence of having had a plan and a purpose, in this his last publication 
we have a most disappointing volume. 

E. L. Stevenson. 

Early Chapters in the Development of the Potomac Route to the 
West. By Mrs. Corra Bacon Foster. (Washington, Columbia His- 
torical Society, 1912, pp. viii, 277.) This volume comprises three re- 
prints from the Records of the Columbia Historical Society as follows: 
1. The Ohio Company and Other Adventures, 1748-1774; 11. The Patow- 
mack Company, 1784 to 1828, from its Unpublished Records; in. Life 
of Colo. Charles Simms, Gentleman, with selections from his Cor- 
respondence. 

Part 1. contains a desultory resume of the early enterprises in the 
Potomac Valley based on the common local authorities — Lowdermilk, 
Scharf, Darlington, Washington, etc., though Thwaites's and Sloane's 
volumes are referred to in a foot-note to prove that " the French were 
preparing to take possession of all that fertile [trans-Allegheny] land ". 
The " Other Adventures " are the Fredericktown Adventurers, the Van- 
dalia Company, and the Ballendine Scheme. 

Part n. contains a history of the Potomac Company, based, in the 
beginning, on the correspondence of prominent men concerned, mostly 
the published letters of Washington ; later, certain original papers owned 
by the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company are used as a basis, 
together with the many acts of state legislatures: numerous quotations, 
many of them relevant, break the continuity of the interesting story, 
and at the end comes an appendix consisting of seventy-nine pages of 
documentary material, ranging from extracts from Rochefoucault's 
Travels to engineers' reports. Students of transportation will be glad 
to know of the existence of the original material here used in fuller 
explanation of the untoward history of the canal. 

Part in. i9 a sketch of the life of Charles Simms, soldier of Dun- 
more's War and the Revolution, lawyer for George Croghan, and eight 
years president of the Potomac Company; the story is enriched by a 
number of unconnected letters of intrinsic interest from the Simms 
Papers in the Library of Congress. 

As a whole the general reader will find the volume of great interest, 
while the student will appreciate the introduction to some unpublished 
material and the story of the struggle of the canal for life and the 
pursuit of happiness. The illustrations are half-tone reproductions of 
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photographs of manuscripts and historic sites ; they are equally excellent 
and interesting, alone making the book quite worth while. From the 
beginning the Potomac avenue westward has had a unique place in our 
annals ; every contribution concerning it has its value. 

Archer Butler Hulbert. 

Fanning's Narrative : being the Memoirs of Nathaniel Fanning, an 
Officer of the Revolutionary Navy, 1778-1783. Edited and annotated 
by John S. Barnes. (New York, Naval History Society, 1912, pp. xxii, 
viii, 258.) This republication of Fanning's Memoirs by the Naval His- 
tory Society is very commendable, for the editions of 1806 and 1808 
are extremely rare, and the Narrative is of unusual value and interest. 
It contains one of the three most important contemporary accounts of 
the fight between the Bon Homme Richard and the Serapis, and, more- 
over, contains one of the most lively pictures extant of the life of a 
privateersman during the American Revolution. It is plain that 
Fanning kept, as he states, a diary or journal, for the dates and facts 
are accurate in cases where he should have had first-hand knowledge. 
At times he romances a little, but he is so transparent that the reader 
suspects him at once. He is so plainly an admirer of Paul Jones, that 
his description of his meaner characteristics has convincing verisimili- 
tude. He tells us of Jones's furious temper, how he kicked- his officers 
and beat them on the head with his speaking trumpet, and then often 
turned about and invited them to dine with him. With the purpose of 
inducing Fanning to enlist, Jones lied about the destination of the 
Richard, but later was scrupulously honest when there was every 
opportunity to be otherwise. He returned all of the silver plate- and 
rich belongings of the captain of the Serapis, although the rules of war 
gave them to the captor.. In refuting the common report that Jones 
was a pot-valiant fellow, Fanning tells of an abstemious three glasses 
of wine per day, and naught else but " lemonade, lime juice and water ". 
He tells a curious story of the Bon Homme Richard, sixty years in the 
king's service, twice discarded as unseaworthy, and after being laid up 
as a hulk, "as many joints in her backbone as a rattlesnake" — fitted 
up and placed under the command of Paul Jones to become the terror 
of the British seas. In addition to the pictures of life on the seas 
Fanning gives some interesting accounts of what he saw while travelling 
in England and France. No account of the poverty and beggary in 
France before the Revolution is more vivid than his. The author con- 
stantly reveals his lack of any but the most common education, yet with 
all its crudities the style is interesting. The editing is well done, and 
the lack of an index is compensated by a full and excellent table of 
contents. The volume is very attractively printed, p n y Tvnf 

John Hancock: the Picturesque Patriot. By Lorenzo Sears. 
(Boston, Little, Brown, and Company, 1912, pp. xi, 351.) This is the 
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first biography of Hancock to be published that is worth consideration 
by students of history. Professor Sears has given us a just and careful 
estimate of Hancock's character, a lively description of his personality, 
and a satisfactory account of his Revolutionary career. He has used 
the available Hancock manuscripts, the more obvious sources ; and 
drawn liberally — far too liberally in the earlier chapters — upon his 
broad knowledge of eighteenth-century society and literature. There is 
little positive contribution to historical knowledge or theory, save that 
in chapter 1. we are told that the scandalous doings of Thomas Morton 
and Sir Christopher Gardiner in Old Braintree were " molders of dis- 
position " of its native sons, Hancock, Quincy, and Adams. Hancock's 
motives for joining the Whigs are defended from the aspersions of the 
Loyalist school of historians. His chief value to the Revolutionary 
cause is shown to be his giving "to a democratic enterprise the aristo- 
cratic following of himself and a few friends ... as well as the funds 
that usually accompany respectability" (p. 344). He made an efficient 
President of Congress, but his influence on the course of events was 
slight. There are entertaining chapters on Hancock's courtship, his 
undergraduate life, and his irregularities as treasurer of Harvard Col- 
lege; but the period 1780-1793, when Hancock was the "boss" of 
Massachusetts politics, is neglected. No serious inaccuracies have been 
noted; but the list of Hancock's Latin School text-books (p. 23) is taken 
from a description of the curriculum thirty years later; and the state- 
ment that " there is no disposition to perpetuate the name and memory 
[of the Loyalists], unless in Canada" (p. 247), is hardly accurate. 

Samuel E. Morison. 

Frontier Defense on the Upper Ohio, 1777-1778. Compiled from the 
Draper Manuscripts in the Library of the Wisconsin Historical Society 
and published at the charge of the Wisconsin Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution. Edited by Reuben Gold Thwaites, LL.D., and 
Louise Phelps Kellogg, Ph.D. [Draper Series, vol. III.] (Madison, 
Wisconsin Historical Society, 1912, pp. xvii. 329.) Previous volumes in 
this series have dealt with Dunmore's War and with the earlier phases 
of the Revolution on the upper Ohio. As indicated by the title the pres- 
ent volume is a continuation of the story of the Revolution in the upper 
Ohio valley and along the western borders of Pennsylvania and Virginia. 
It is based chiefly upon the Draper Manuscripts in the Library of the 
Wisconsin Historical Society, supplemented by a few documents from 
other sources. The events herein portrayed are connected immediately 
with those narrated in the preceding volume, opening with the assump- 
tion by General Edward Hand of the command of the troops at Fort Pitt, 
with jurisdiction over the frontier of Pennsylvania and Virginia. 
Charged by Congress with the protection of the frontier against the in- 
roads of the western Indians, who were being aroused to action by the 
British authorities in Canada and at Detroit, he was given a mere hand- 
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ful of regular troops and was made dependent largely upon the militia of 
the border counties. The service was hampered by the slow and un- 
certain movements of the local militia, by the frequent bickerings of the 
governors of Virginia and Pennsylvania, by the widely scattered frontier 
settlements, which increased the difficulty of affording proper protection, 
by the presence within the settlements of many Loyalists, and by the 
irresponsible actions of the border settlers which frequently led to un- 
necessary enmity with the neighboring tribes of Shawnee and Delaware 
Indians. The treacherous murder of Chief Cornstalk of the former 
tribe is a conspicuous example, concerning which some new facts are 
presented in this volume. During the greater part of the year 1777 
General Hand and his subordinates were engaged in perfecting and 
holding the line of defense which extended from Kittanning on the north 
to the Great Kanawha on the south. An offensive campaign in the direc- 
tion of Sandusky undertaken in the winter of 1777-1778 proved 
abortive and plans for an expedition in the spring of 1778 were betrayed 
by Colonel Alexander McGee, who had joined the British cause. The 
volume closes with the voluntary retirement of General Hand from the 
command of the West. Some details are also given cenceming the prep- 
arations of Colonel George Rogers Clark for his expedition to the Illinois 
Country. The volume is accompanied by a facsimile of a map showing 
the frontier of northwest Virginia during the Revolution, and by a 
number of portraits and a full index. The editorial notes, mostly bio- 
graphical, are full, and evidently based upon the Draper Manuscripts. 
At times the reader is curious to know the exact sources of information 
on certain points. It is scarcely necessary to add that much remains to 
be published before we shall have a complete understanding of the 
period. 

C. E. Carter. 

Washington and Lincoln: Leaders of the Nation in the Constitutional 
Eras of American History. By Robert W. McLaughlin. (New York 
and London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1912, pp. ix, 278.) This is a com- 
parative study, more of the times, than of the personalities, of the men 
named in the title. The last of the seven chapters is devoted to the 
comparison of the personal qualities reflected in the statesmanship of 
Washington and Lincoln. The preceding six chapters are occupied in 
describing the stages in the development of the problem of power in 
government. The relationship between the two great figures which the 
author is concerned to bring out is that of " builder " and " maintainer " 
of " the arch of empire ". In the problem of power in government, its 
lodgment, source, expression, and abuse, a unity is found which presides 
over the whole course of development in the century between 1765 and 
1865. The development is made to fall into five periods — those of experi- 
ment, protest, and formulation, from 1765 to 1789, of definition in 1830, 
and of " application " in the Civil War period. In the first three stages 
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Washington presides over the task of reaching a solution for America 
of the problems of government already mentioned. By 1830 changed 
conditions necessitate an attempt at more precise definition of the terms 
of the solution. Lincoln's task is to apply the essence of the original 
solution, modified to meet the changed conditions — " to maintain the key- 
stone of the arch ". 

The book is obviously designed for the general reader, who may be 
expected to find it interesting and edifying. One may hazard the con- 
jecture that it is an expansion of one or more series of popular lectures. 
The outlines of the plan of treatment are made relentlessly clear at every 
step. Anecdote is diligently employed for purposes of enlivenment. The 
author has consulted the sources and is aware of much of the modern 
literature of the subject. It is necessary to observe, however, that 
throughout the book, carelessness and awkwardness of literary expres- 
sion seriously mar the effectiveness of presentation. 

Charles W. Spencer. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church and the Civil War. By William 
Warren Sweet, Ph.D. (Cincinnati, Methodist Book Concern Press, 
1912, pp. 228.) This book was offered as a doctoral dissertation at the 
University of Pennsylvania. After a brief historical introduction, it 
discusses the attitude of the church in the Border States, in the New 
England Atlantic States, and in the Central and Northwestern States. 
There follow accounts of missions and periodicals during the war, of the 
activity of chaplains and bishops, of co-operation with other religious 
organizations, and a very interesting and valuable bibliography. The 
appendix contains chiefly lists of Methodist chaplains. The treatment is 
scholarly, but there are typographical errors in quoted passages. They 
are evidently copied from the originals, but indication of the error should 
have been given (pp. 23, 158). 

The subject is in itself an illustration of the attention which Ameri- 
can historians are just beginning to give to the neglected field of church 
history, and the contents illustrate some of the contributions which such 
studies may be expected to make. The bulk of the material is drawn 
from fresh sources. It yields to the study of public opinion not side- 
lights, but direct clarification. The fact that the break between the sec- 
tions at the time of the war did not exactly correspond to that between 
the two branches of the church in 1844 proves illuminating rather than 
confusing. The parallelism between state rights and conference rights 
is interesting. 

The study is ecclesiastical rather than religious. The author might 
well have devoted more attention to methods and results of the camp 
revivals, to an analysis of sermons, and to the reflex effect of the war on 
church thought. He has, however, refrained from handling questions 
involving subjective treatment, deterred by a somewhat too narrow inter- 
pretation of " scientific " method. He achieves impartiality, but one feels 
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that the cause of historic accuracy would have been even better served 
if the " mephitic gases "' which Professor R. G. Stevenson, who wrote the 
introduction, refers to as latent in chapter v., had been permitted a few 
quiet and regulated explosions. 

C. R. Fish. 

The New Market Campaign, May, 1864. By Edward Raymond 
Turner, Professor of European History, University of Michigan. (Rich- 
mond, Whittet and Shepperson, 1912, pp. xiv, 203.) Grant's plans for 
the spring campaign of 1864 provided that when he advanced Butler 
should threaten Richmond by way of the James River and Sigel move in 
two columns, one under Crook, up the Kanawha Valley, and the other 
under Sigel himself, up the Shenandoah Valley with the object, pri- 
marily, of preventing the sending of supplies or reinforcements to Lee in 
the Wilderness. 

Butler was promptly bottled up. Crook fought two successful en- 
gagements, inflicted some damage, and then halted, later returning to 
his starting-point. Sigel advanced slowly to New Market where he was 
met by Breckinridge and defeated with heavy loss. So complete was the 
Confederate victory, that the upper valley was entirely cleared of Fed- 
erals and Breckinridge enabled to send aid to Lee when aid was sorely 
needed. 

New Market was therefore one of the most important secondary 
engagements of the war; but it is best known, perhaps, because of the 
presence with the Confederate forces of the boys of the Virginia Military 
Institute. Their gallantry and steadiness stimulated the whole army and 
contributed largely to the Confederate victory. 

Professor Turner has written a very interesting and instructive ac- 
count of the New Market campaign and battle. He gives first a concise 
but graphic narrative of events without the usual extended details, so 
often bewildering, of the inevitable controversies as to the numbers 
engaged and the part taken by the different commands. These he 
reserves for later chapters and by the time the reader reaches them he 
does so with an understanding that enables him to appreciate the evi- 
dence offered and the conclusions reached. There are numerous notes, 
an extensive bibliography, and an index. A special word of praise is due 
the admirable illustrations of the battlefield as it is to-day. The book 
can be cordially commended to both the student and the general reader. 

South America: Observations and Impressions. By James Bryce. 
(New York, The Macmillan Company, 1912, pp. xxiv, 611.) Of the 
sixteen chapters of this work, constituting about two-thirds of the whole, 
eleven are devoted to a description of six South American countries, in- 
cluding Panama, which the author visited in the course of a tour of 
four months. The remaining five chapters discuss political, social, and 
economic phenomena associated with Latin America in general, and con- 
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stitute by far the most valuable part of the book. Nowhere else in Eng- 
lish will be found a series of observations and impressions so accurate, 
so profound, or so instructive. At the same time the reviewer must 
dissent strongly from some of the statements regarding the lack of intel- 
lectual, scientific, and artistic progress in Latin America; nor is he dis- 
posed to admit the propriety of the author's constant use of the term 
" North American " when referring to the people of the United States. 
The work also provides a few maps and a page or two of notes on books 
and travel conditions. 

While no one is better equipped than Mr. Bryce to produce illuminat- 
ing pictures of society anywhere in the world, it is to be regretted that 
his incidental treatment of Spanish-American history has been derived, 
it would seem, mainly from reading the conventional misrepresentation 
of Spanish rule. Had he made use of a treatise like Bourne's Spain in 
America, he could not have condemned the Spanish colonial system in so 
sweepingly a dogmatic fashion (p. 16). 

As a result of this unfamiliarity with the sources of Spanish-Ameri- 
can history, numerous errors have crept into the work. Some of them 
are quite possibly typographical slips. Others cannot be so disposed of. 
Pedrarias, for example, was not a viceroy (p. 11), and the statements 
about the viceroy of Peru (p. 47) need great modification to be true. 
The execution of Tupac Amaru (p. 116) warrants neither of the con- 
clusions offered. It was not Toledo in 1575, but Loaysa in 1551 (pp. 
162—163), wn ° estimated the population of Peru at a figure that rested 
on no basis of fact whatever. Contrary to the author's implication (p. 
165), no Indians were ever brought before the Inquisition. The 
audiencia of Charcas (Bolivia) owed its origin to none of the reasons 
specified on page 166. The assertions about the absence of the Inquisi- 
tion in Chile (p. 218) are altogether erroneous. Mendoza was not the 
governor of Peru (p. 249) but the son of the viceroy of Peru. It is 
quite inaccurate to say that permission was ever given to the " Atlantic 
ports " of the Spanish colonies " to trade with Europe ". The Brazil- 
ians were not expelled from Uruguay in 1814 (p. 350). The treaty of 
Tordesillas did not provide for a demarcation line three hundred and 
seventy leagues "farther west" (p. 366). "Juan Ulloa " (p. 463), 
finally, was not " a humane and orthodox Spaniard ", but in reality con- 
sisted of two individuals named Jorge Juan y Sentacilia and Antonio de 
Ulloa. Nor does Professor Moses say that " there were two Ulloas : 
Juan and Antonio ", even though " others hold there was but one ". 

William R. Shepherd. 



